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to weigh all these considerations, that I might form
a final judgment for the approaching conference,
when I was roused from my train of thought in a
manner worthy of a romance. A post chaise drew up
hastily before the balustrade of the palace, an adjutant
stepped out and, perceiving me at the window, waved
to me joyfully and pointed to his despatch-case. I
called him in and learned in the course of the long
speech, which our ambassador in Paris had doubtless
taught him, that he was bringing the much longed-for
and most advantageous treaty of alliance already
ratified by Napoleon. . . . The momentary anxiety
about the advance of the French was dissipated; 1
went back to my interrupted affairs in a most singular
frame of mind.

As the reader must have perceived, Boyen is
highly sarcastic and bitter; for this seemed the
final blow to all the work of the patriots. Napoleon
had bullied Frederick William's envoy in Paris,
Krusemark, into signing a treaty most disad-
vantageous to Prussia. Krusemark had been
loftily shown the consequences of a refusal by
the Due de Bassano and had been given but
twenty-four hours to make up his mind.

The treaty, which Napoleon was certain Fred-
erick William would ratify rather than give his
capital over to Davoust's tender mercies, was one
of subjection rather than alliance. It was more
humiliating, even, than anything that had gone
before. Prussia was to send a contingent of
20,000 men which might be employed by Na-